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LAT 

La'tikism. [ Lalhiifme , French •, latinifmus, low Latin.] A 
Latin'idiom ; a mode of fpeech peculiar to the Latin. 

Milton has made ufc of frequent tranfpofttions, Latimfms , 
antiquated words and phralcs, that he might the better de¬ 
viate from vulgar and ordinary eXprcffions. Addifan's Rent. 

La'tikist. n.f. [from Latin.] One (killed in Latin. 

Lati'nity. n.f [ Latinite., French; latiniias, Latin.] Purity 
of Latin ftile ; the Latin tongue. 

If Shakefpeare was able to read Plautus with eafe, nothing 
in Latinitv could be hard to him. Dennis's Letters. 

To La'tinize. [ Latinifar, French; from Latin .] lo ufc 
words or phrafes borrowed from the Latin. 

I am liable to be charged that I latinize too much. Dryd. 
He ufes coarfe and vulgar words, or terms and phrafes that 
are latinized , fcholaftick, and hard to be underftood. Watts. 
Latish. adj. [from late.} Somewhat late. 

Latiro'strous. adj. [latus and rojlrum, Lat.] Broad-beaked. 

In quadrupeds, in regard of the figure of their heads the 
eyes are placed at (bmc diftancc ; in latiroftrous and fiat-billed 
birds they are more laterally fcated. Brown's Vulg. Errours. 
La'titancY. n.f. [from latitans, Latin.] Delitefcence; the 
ftate of lying hid. _ 

In vipers file has abridged their malignity by their feceffion 
or latitancy. Brown's Vulgar Errours , b. iii. c. 16. 

La'titant. adj. [latitans, Latin.] Delitefcent; concealed; 
lying hid. 

This is evident in fnakes and lizzards, latitant many 
months in the year, which containing a weak heat in a co¬ 
pious humidity, do long fubfift without nutrition. Brown. 

Force the Imall latitant bubbles of air to difclofe them- 
felvcs and break. Boyle. 

It muft be fome other fubftance latitant in the fluid mat¬ 
ter, and really diftinguifhablc from it. r ,. re ' 

Latita'tion. n.f. [from latito, Latin.] The ftate of lying 

concealed. . , t -i 

Latitude, n.f. [latitude, French; latitude, Latin.] 

1. Breadth ; width ; in bodies of dnequal dimenfions the Ihortcr 
axis, in equal bodies the line drawn from right to left. 

Whether the exaa quadrat, or the long fquare, be the 
better, I find not well determined ; though ± muft prefer the 
latter, provided the length do not exceed the latitude ; above 
one thfrd part. Cotton's Arch,tenure. 

2. Room; fpace; extent. , „ 

There is a difference of degrees in men s underftandmgs, to 
fo great a latitude , that one may affirm, that there is a greater 
difference between fomc men and others, than between fome 

men and beafts. tic 

3. The extent of the earth or heavens, reckoned from the 

J equator to cither pole. 

4. A particular degree, reckoned from the equator. 

Another effett the Alps have on Geneva is, that the fun 
here rifes later and fets fooner than it does to other places of 
the fame latitude. i Clarkson Italy. 

e. Unreftrained acceptation ; licentious or lax interpretation. 

5 In fuch latitudes of fenfe, many that love me and the 
church well, may have taken the covenant. King Charles. 

Then, in comes the benign latitude of the do&rme of good¬ 
will, and cuts afundcr all thofe hard, pinching cords. South. 

6 Freedom from fetded rules ; laxity. . f 

In human anions there are no degrees, and precifcf **" 
t„ral limits deferibed, but a latitude is indulged. Taylor. 

I took this kind of verfe, which allows more laUtude •than 

any other. 

7 ‘ E A'beVtus, lf bifhop of Ratifbon, for his great learning, and 
latitude of knowledge, firnamed Magnus ; bcfidcs divinity, 

Matnema Wilkins's Mathematical Magick. 

“l Sd not to treat of then, in their full»»*> j> «; 
Sees toftew how the mind receives them, from 


Locke. 

and reflection. rutitudinaire French; latiludina- 

thinking or 

love will be eepenf.ve, 

cl 

prollrations, fupp.icahons, 2?mp. 

L?TTES' »./. [ton, French ; to, Outch 1 town., Wclfli.] 

“ [This's tile comparative of tea, though un,- 
^™,i.t S «, contrary .0 analogy, and ,0 our own 
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practice in the fupcrlativc latcjl. When the thing of which 
the comparifon is made is mentioned, we ufc later ; as, tbit 
fruit is later than the reft ; but latter when no comparifon is 
expreffed ; as, thofe are latter fruits. 

- - Vilet ufus 

SJueni penes arbitrium ej \?, is vis , is' norma loquendi.) 
t. Happening after fomething elle. 

2. Modern ; lately done or part. 

Hath not navigation difeovered, in thefe latter ages, whole 
nations at the bay of Soldania. Locke. 

3. Mentioned laft of two. 

The difference between reafon and revelation, and in what 
fenfe the latter is fuperior. Watts. 

LaTterly. adv. [from latter.) Of late; in the laft part of 
life : a low word lately hatched. 

LA'TTICE. n. f. [lattis, French ; by Junius written lettice, 
and derived from lere ipen, a hindring iron, or ironftop; by 
Skinner imagined to be derived from latte, Dutch, a lath, or 
to be corrupted from nettice or network: I have fometimes 
derived it from let and eye ; leteyes, that which lets the eye, 

It may be deduced from later cuius.) A reticulated window; 
a window made with fticks or irons croffing each other at 
fmall diftances. * 

My good window of lattice fare thee well; thy cafcment 

1 need not open, I look through thee. Shakefpeare. 

The mother of Sifera looked out at a window, and cried 
through the lattefs. J'ftg. v. 28. 

Up into the watch-tower get, 

And fee all things defpoil’d of fallacies: 

Thou fhalt not peep through lattices of eyes, 

Nor hear through labyrinths of ears, nor learn 
By circuit or collections to difeern. Dome. 

The trembling leaves through which he play'd, 
Dappling the walk with light and fhade. 

Like lattice windows, give the fpy 
Room but to peep with half an eye. Cltavelaitd. 

To La'ttice. v. a. [from the noun.] To dccuflate; to mark 
with crofs parts like a lattice. 

LavaTuon. n. f [lavatio, Latin.] The act of wafliing. 

Such filthy Huff was by loofe lewd varlets fung before the 
chariot on the folcmn day of her lavation. HakewiH. 

La'vatory. n.f. [from lavo, Latin.] A wafh; fomething in 
which parts diieafed are wafhed. 

Lavatories , to wafh the temples, hands, wrifts, and jugu¬ 
lars, do potently profligate, and keep oft the venom. Harviy, 
LAUD, n.f, [Ians, Latin.] 

1. Praife; honour paid; celebration. 

Doubtlefs, O gueft, great laud and praife were mine, 
Reply’d the fwain, for fpotlefs faith divine.: 

If, after focial rites, and gifts bellow’d, 

I ltain’d my hofpitable hearth with blood. Pope’s Odyffey, 

2. That part of divine worlhip which confifts in praife. 

We have certain hymns and fervices, which we fay daily, 
of laud and thanks to God for his marvellous works. Bacon. 

In the book of Pfalms, the lauds make up a very great 
part of it. Government of the Tongue. 

To Laud. v. a. [ laudo , Latin.] To praife; to celebrate. 

O thou almighty and eternal Creator, having coniidered 
the heavens the work of thy fingers, the moon and the itars 
which thou haft ordained, with all the company ot heaven, 
we laud and magnify thy glorious name. Bentley s Sermons. 
La'udable. adj. [laudabilis, Latin.] 
j. Praife-worthy ; commendable. 

I’m in this earthly world, where to do harm 
Is often laudable ; but to do good, fometime 
Accounted dang’rous folly. Shakefpcares Macbeth. 

Affectation endeavours to corrca natural defects, and 
always the laudable aim of plealing, though it always mii^ 

2 ' %S,odblooJ, b "°.J ! ’a due projeaile "'? ,ion 

n./ [te,*We.] Pn.ifc-.von itefc 
La'udably. adv. [from laudable.) In .1 manner 

r '‘Obfclctt words may be M yW ed^wb™ 
are founding or fignificant. Dry den s Dedua . j 

La'udanum 7 n.f. [A cant word, from laudo, Latin-j 
porifick tinaurc. 

To Lave. v.a. [lavo, Latin.] 

1. To walh; to bathe. 

Unfafc, that we muff lave our ho " < J u ? r . Macbeth. 
I„ thefe fo flatt’ring ftreams. Shakefpeare s Mac* 

But as I rofe out of the lavjng 1 J rcam ’ 

Heav’11 open’d her eternal doors, from w 

The fpirit defeended on me like a do\c. _ J 

Deep in her draught and warlike inn & ^ 

She feems a fca-walp flying on the waves. ^ 

2 [Lever, French.] To throw up; to lade , y h 


Dryden. 


Pope. 
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Though hills were fet on hills, 

Ami Teas met Teas to guard thee, I would throug . 

I’d plough up rocks, iteep as the Alps, W duft. 

And the Ty^e waters into Ms ^ 

But I would reach thy head. tsenj- j j 

Some ftow their oars, or flop the leaky Gdcs, 

Another bolder yet the yard beftndcs, 

And folds the fails ; a fourth with labour laves 
Th’ intruding fcas, and waves ejects on waves. 

To Lave. v. n. To wafh himfelf; t0 bathe. 

In her chafte current oft the goddefs laves. 

And with cclcflial tears augments the waves. 

To Lav e'er. v. n. To change the direction often m a courfc. 
How cafy ’tis when dcftuiy proves kind, 

With full-fpread fails to run before the wind : 

But thofe that ’gainft ftiff &^J<™ eerm Z SP’ n , 

Muft be at once refolv’d, and fkilful too. Dryden. 

LA 'iTis one of "the verticillate plants, ,whofe flower confifts of 
one leaf, divided into two lips; the upper lip, ftandmg up¬ 
right, is roundiffi, and, for the rnoft part, bifid; but the un¬ 
der lio is cut into three fegments, which are almoft equal . 
thefe flowers are difpofed in whorles, and are collected into 
a flender fpike upon the top of the ftalks. 

The whole lavender plant has a highly aromatick fincll 
and tafte, and is famous as a ccphalick, nervous, and ute¬ 
rine medicine. fElFt Materia Mcdica, 

And then again he turneth to his play, 

To fpoil the plcafures of that paradife: 

The wholefome fage, and lavender ftill grey, 

Rank fmelling rue, and cummin good for eyes. Spenfer. 
La'ver. n.f [/avoir, French; from lave.) A wafhing veflel. 

Let ys go find the body where it lies 
Soak'd in his enemies blood, and from the ftream 
With lovers pure, and cleanfing herbs, wafh off 
The clodded gore. Milton's Agoniftes,. 1 . 1727. 

He, piteous of her woes, rear’d her lank head, 

And gave her to his daughters, to imbathe 

In ncCtar’d lovers ftrew’d with afphodil. Milton. 

Young Aretus from forth his bridal bow’r T 

Brought the full lover o’er their hands to pour, > 

And canifters of confecrated flour. Pope's Odyffey. 3 

To LAUGH, v. n. [Jjlajjan, Saxon; lachen, German and 
Dutch; lach, Scottilh.J 

1. To make that noife which fudden merriment excites. 

You faw my mailer wink and laugh upon you. Shakefp. 
There’s one did laugh in’s fleep, and one cried, Mur- 
ther ! 

They wak’d each other. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

At this fufty fluff 

The large Achilles, on his preft-bed lolling. 

From his deep cheft laughs out a loud applaufe. Shakefp. 
Laughing caufeth a continued expulfion of the breath with 
the loud noile, which maketh the interjection of laughing, 
fhaking of the breaft and fides, running of the eyes with 
water, if it be violent. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

2. [In poetry.] To appear gay, favourable, plcafant, or fertile. 

Entreat her not the worfe, in that I pray 
You ufe her well; the world may laugh again. 

And I may live to do you kindnefs, if 
You do it her. Shakej'pcare's Henry VI. p. i. 

Then laughs the childifh year with flowrets crown’d. Dry. 
The plenteous board, high-heap’d with cates divine, 
And o’er the foaming bowl the laughing wine. Pope. 

3. To Laugh at. To treat with contempt; to ridicule. 

Prefently prepare thy grave ; 

Lie where the light foam of the fea may beat 
Thy grave-ftone daily ; make thine epitaph, 

'That death in me at others lives may laugh. Shakefp. 
’Twere better for you, if ’twere not known in council; 
you’ll be laugh’d at. Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windjor. 

The difl’olute and abandoned, before they are aware of 
it, are often betrayed to laugh at thcmfelves, and upon re¬ 
flection find, that they arc merry at their own expcncC. 

Addifan's Freeholder, N’. 45. 
No wit to flatter left of all his ftore; 

No fool to laugh at, which he valued more. Pope. 
To Laugh, v. a. To deride ; to fcom. 

Be bloody, bold and refolute ; laugh to fcom 
Tbe pow’r of man. Shakej'pcare's Macbeth. 

A wicked foul fhall make him to be laughed to fcorn of his 
cncm ' c *- Eccluf. vi. 4. 

Laugh, n.f. [from the verb.] The convulfion caufcd by mer¬ 
riment ; an inarticulate expreffion of fudden merriment. 

Me gentle Delia beckons from the plain. 

Then hid in {hades, eludes her eager fwain ; 

But feigns a tough, to fee me fearch around. 

Ami by that laugh the willing fair is found. Pope's Spring. 
La ugh able. adj. [from laugh.) Such as may properly excite 
kiughter. * 1 

Nature hath fram’d ftrange fellows in her time: 
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Sonie tiiat will evermore peep tnroUgh their eye, 

Ami laugh like parrots at a bagpiper ; 

And others of fudh vinegar afpefl, 

That they’ll not {how their teeth in way of 
Though Neftor fvvear the jeft be laughable. Shakefpeare 
Cafaubon confefles his author Fcrlius was not good at 
turning things into a plcafant ridicule; or, nv other words, 
that he was not a laughable writer. Dryden s Juvenal 

T t'lmHFR n f. rfrom laugh.) A man fond of merriment. 

I a common After- Shak'Jp. Jiiliut C*fat. 

Some fober men c annot be of the general opinion, but the 
laughers are much the majority. 

La'ughincly. adv. [from laughing.) In a merry way; mer- 

L a' uc h i?tc stock, n.f. [laugh and/flfi.J A butt; an cbjeCl 

of ridicule. , r 

The forlorn maiden, whom your eyes have feen 
The lattghingftock of fortune’s mockcne. Spenf. Fa. Jte. 
Pray you Ictus not be laughmgfaocks to other mens hu- 
mours . ; Shakefpeare’s Merry WrJes oj Windjor. 

Supine credulous frailty expofes a man to be both a prey 

and laughingjlock at once. f grange s Fables, 

La'ughter. n.f [from laUgh.) Convulhve merriment; an 
inarticulate expreffion of fudden merriment. 

To be worft. 

The 1 owe ft, moft dcjeCfed thing of fortune, 

Stands ftill in efperance; lives not in fear. 

The lamentable change is from the beft. 

The worft returns to laughter. Shakefpeare’s King Lear 1 

The ad of laughter, which is a fweet contraction of the 
mufcles of the face, and a pleafant agitation of the vocal 
Organs, is not merely voluntary, or totally within the juni- 
diCtion of ourfclves. Brown's Vulgar Errours , b. vii. 

We find not that the laughter loving dame 
Mourn’d for Anchifes. Waller. 

Pain or pleafure, grief or laughter. Prior. 

LA'VISH. adj. [Of this word I have been able to find no fa- 
tisfaCtory etymology.] 

1. Prodigal; wafteful; indifcreetly liberal. 

His jolly brother, oppofitc in fenfe, 1 

Laughs at his thrift; and lavijh of eXpencc, C 

Quaffs, crams, and guttles, in his own defence. Dryd. 3 
The dame has been too lavijh of her feaft. 

And fed him till he loaths. Rowe's Jane Shore. 

2. Scattered in wafte ; profufe. 

3. Wild; unreftrained. 

Bellona’s bridegroom, lapt in proof, 

Confronted him, 

Curbing his lavijh fpirit. Shakefpeare's Macbeth . 

To Lavish, v. a. [from the adje&ive.] To lcatter with pro- 
fufion. 

Should we thus lead them to a field of {laughter. 

Might not th* impartial world with reafon fay. 

We lavijh'd at our deaths the blood of thoufands. Addif 
La'visher. n.f. [from lavijh.) A prodigal; a profufe man. 
La'viShly. adv. [from lavijh .] Profufcly ; prodigally. 

My father’s purpofes have been miftook; 

And fomc about him have too lavijh/y 

Wfcfted his meaning and authority. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

Then laughs the childifh year with flowrets crown’d. 
And lavijhly perfumes the fields around. Dryden. 

Praife to a wit is like rain to a tender flower; if it be mo¬ 
derately beftowed, it chears and revives ; but if too lavijhly , 
overcharges and depreffes him. Pope. 

La'vJshneTs^ \ ”'f' C from Prodigality; profufion. 

Firft got with guile, and then preferv’d with dread. 

And after fpent with pride and lavijhnefs. Fairy £>ueen. 
To Launch, v. n. [It is derived by Skinner from lance, be- 
caufe a {hip is puflied into water with great force.] 

1. To force into the fea. 

Launch out into the deep, and let down your nets for a 
draught. Luke v. r. 

So fliort a ftay prevails ; 

He foons equips the {hip, fupplies the fails. 

And gives the word to launch. Dryden. 

For general hiftory, Raleigh and Howel are to be had. 
He who would launch farther into the ocean, may confult 

™ hear ' . . Locke. 

2. 1 o rove at large; to expatiate. 

From hence that gen’ral care and ftudy fprings. 

That launching and progreffion of the mind.“ Davies. 
Whoever purfues his own thoughts, will find them launch 
out beyond the extent of body into the infinity of fpace. Locke. 
, I" our, language Spenfer has not contented himfelf with 
this fubmiflive manner of imitation : he launches out into Very 
flow ry paths, which ftill conduCt him into one great road. 
T , Prior s Preface to Solomon. 

He had not aCted in the charader of a fuppliant, if he 
had launched out into a long oration. Broome's Odyffey. 

I have launched out of my fubjeCt on this article. Arbuth. 
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